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Quincy himself — has been found in the opium- 
eating Samuel Taylor Coleridge whose remains 
are too familiar in this regard to be more than 
named in passing. De Quincy, apropos to this 
characteristic, says : "Opium, like the bee that 
extracts its materials indiscriminately from roses 
and from the soot of chimneys, can overrule all 
[accidental] feelings into a compliance with the 
master-key." 

The whole Canzoniere, as I have said, is a con- 
tinuous illustration of it in Petrarch. The mo- 
mentary sentiment ruling in any one sonnet may 
as likely as not be just as naturally, as forcefully, 
as beautifully and as momentarily contradicted in 
the next. But for one of a hundred confessions 
of it let us turn to the famous sonnet known in 
the indexes as : 

"S 1 amor non e, che dunque e quel ch' io sento f" 
CXXXII of Vat. mss. No. 3195. 

If ' t is not love, what is this thrill so fleet ? 
But if 't is love, good heavens ! what is that thing? 
If good, whence does the deadly bitter spring ? 
If criminal, why punishment so sweet ? 
If willingly, why with lamenting greet? 

If 'gainst my will, what helps my whimpering ? 
O living death, O luscious suffering, 
What can you do, if I refuse, discreet? 
If I consent, unrighteously I mourn. 
Mid struggling winds I ride in pinnace frail, 
All reft of sail and rudder, helpless rolled ; 
So witless, error-laden to the rail, 
That I myself know nothing why I burn 

In winter, in midsummer shake with cold. 

In a word, if the anaesthetic solution be ac- 
cepted, it does away with a goodly number of 
otherwise unanswered queries, clears the critical 
sky of a good deal of rather murky philosophizing, 
and leaves in its place the easily comprehensible 
idea of a man of very extraordinary genius and 
very extraordinary culture, but a man while 
endowed, indeed, in fullness of sensibility with 
the common passions of humanity, yet one who 
under a mighty exaltation feels the diviner part of 
his nature to be paramount to the human, 

' 'Apprizing little that which every man desires," 

and over all which blazes the great light of the 
majestic intellect. 

Joel Foote Bingham. 

Hartford, Conn. 



POE AS AN EPICUEEAN. 

Since Gfassendi and Dalton have made the 
Democritean theory of the atomic constitution of 
matter, transmitted by Epicurus, the basis of 
modern chemical and physical science, Epicurean 
physics has been rescued somewhat from the ridi- 
cule bestowed upon it by contemporary critics 
and become a heritage of recognized value to 
later scientific thought. ' ' Res tota ficta pueri- 
liter," says Cicero, but the 'picked phrase of 
Tully's' contempt the modern must apply with 
more discrimination. Yet however much Lucre- 
tius may win our respect for the theories of Epi- 
curus, which he has so skillfully cast into lucid 
Latin verse, even a modern may decry his mas- 
ter's ethics and venture a laugh at the Epicurean 
gods, whose nature the later adherents of the 
school report either with inconsiderate brevity, or 
with the ludicrous obscurity of muddled thinking. 
In the dialogue of Cicero, "On the Nature of 
the Gods," Velleius, the Epicurean, with charac- 
teristic assumption essays the theme, in Stoic and 
Academic company, but fails so utterly to make 
intelligible or rationally convincing his conception 
of their atomic constitution, that the passage has 
passed from his auditors to us as a legacy of 
bewilderment and irreverent jest. "Hoc, per ipsos 
deos, de quibus hquimur," cries Cotta, "quale 
tandem est!" 

The life of the listless, shadowy gods of the 
intermundane spaces, where "neither winds do 
shake nor clouds drench with rains nor snow 
congealed by sharp frosts harms with hoary 
fall," Lucretius exalts as the perfect type of 
Epicurean arapaila. Why, with his noble pas- 
sion for truth established by an appeal to reason 
and a zeal for science only to make her serve 
theology, he should have been content merely to 
dogmatize on the nature of the gods and have left 
unfulfilled his promise of copious explanation of 
their subtle material nature, remains a matter of 
conjecture. Perhaps the task was too difficult to 
be executed with his characteristic confidence or, 
perhaps, as suggested by the exceedingly confused 
ideas of later Epicureans, their master, content 
with his concession to popular belief which his 
acknowledgment of their existence implied, left 
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formless and unconvincing his own conception of 
their bodily nature. 

In view of this deficiency, it is interesting to 
note how Poe, somewhat akin to the frenzied, 
dream-haunted Lucretius in his morbid vision of 
the "grotesque and arabesque" of life, attempts 
formally to rationalize, in curious consistency with 
Epicurean theories, the conception of such mate- 
rialistic quasi-spirits, as it seems the Epicurean 
gods were. In " Mesmeric Eevelation, " Vankirk 
under the supposed hypnotic influence of his in- 
terlocutor has revealed his discovery of an unpar- 
ticled matter of infinite fineness, which he desig- 
nates deity. When pressed for a more precise 
idea of this existence he proceeds : "The matters 
of which man is cognizant escape the senses in 
gradation. We have, for example, a metal, a 
piece of wood, a drop of water, the atmosphere, 
a gas, caloric, electricity, the luminiferous ether. 
.... When we reach the latter, we feel an almost 
irresistible inclination to class it with spirit, or 
with nihility. The only consideration which re- 
strains us is our conception of its atomic consti- 
tution, and here, even, we have to seek aid from 
our notion of an atom, as something possessing 
infinite minuteness, solidity, palpability, weight. 
.... Take now, a step beyond the luminiferous 
ether, conceive a matter as much more rare than 
ether, as this ether is more rare than the metal, 
and we arrive at once .... at a unique mass — 
an unparticled matter. For although we may 
admit infinite littleness in the atoms themselves, 
the infinitude of littleness in the spaces between 
them is an absurdity. There will be a point — 
there will be a degree of rarity at which, if the 
atoms are sufficiently numerous, the interspaces 
must vanish, and the mass absolutely coalesce. 
But the consideration of the atomic constitution 
being now taken away, the nature of the mass 
inevitably glides into what we conceive as spirit. 
It is clear, however, that it is as fully matter as 
before." 

The postulates here of an ontology that included 
only void and matter, and an ultimate form of 
matter whose nature was atomic and beyond the 
ken of the senses are thoroughly Lucretian ; like- 
wise Epicurean is the fantastic reasoning for a 
divine nature that in the end is matter, yet un- 



particled. Such at least seems the import of a 
fragment of Philodemus, /m^te yap drd/uovs vo/u^av 
tows 0eovs pyre o-vyK/juras, which in the apolo- 
getics of the school may count as a defence 
of the eternity of the gods. One may scarcely 
venture to theorize upon an explanation of the 
psychology of Poe, which willy nilly assigns him 
to the Epicureans, yet when it is remembered 
that modern materialism leaves no place for deity, 
what is more likely than that the later author, 
under the spell of Lucretius, as a curious experi- 
ment in the occult and the bizarre, has played at 
the task which the other, with all his seriousness, 
left unfinished ? 

John W. Basobe. 

Princeton University. 



CHAUCEK'S "ETIK." 

The well-known phrase "As Etik saith" in the 
B- version of the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women, 1 is commonly explained as a reference to 
Aristotle's Ethics.* There is, however, evidence 
which points in quite another direction. 

John of Salisbury, in his Policralicus, has the 
interesting mediaeval habit of referring, on occa- 
sion, to the authors whom he cites by some de- 
scriptive appellation or other. Juvenal especially 
(and once at least Fersius) is designated as satiri- 
cus' ; Terence is constantly referred to as comi- 

1 B 166. 

s See Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, m, 296 ; Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, n, 387. 

3 Policraticus, lib. i, c. 5 (400 d): ut idem ait satiricus 
[Juv. Sat., XIV. 31-33]; lib. i. c. 12 (408 d): unde sa- 
tiricus [Sat. xiv. 248]; lib. 2, c 15 (431 d): unde et ilium 
satiricum illis aptissime facit [Sat. X. 112-13] ; lib. 3, c. 6 
(486 d): proinde satiricus inquit [Sat. m. 41-48]; lib. 3, 
c. 12 (503 b): et satiricus [Sat. ix. 118-121]; lib. 6, c 5 
(596 c) : ut velis nolis satiricum illud tibi frequenter oc~ 
currat [Pers. Sat. iv. 20-22]; lib. 8, c 11 (753 b): licet 
satiricus dicat quoniuin [Juv. Sat, vi. 165]. All references 
are to Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Garnotensis Policratici 
she Be Nugis Curialium et Vestigiit PhUosophorum IAbri 
VIII, ed. C. C. I. Webb, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. 
Cf. ibid., i, xxxii, xxxiii. 



